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etudie les Deux Pigeons (p. 147-154), ou le 
Lac (p. 181), les Djinns (p. 182-184), Napo- 
leon II (p. 188-191), et ou, suivant les con- 
tours et detours de la forme poetique, il mesure 
et revele sans cesse l'appropriation exacte du 
rythme a l'idee, du vers au sentiment. Sur la 
valeur expressive des voyelles et des consonnes, 
sur ces mysterieuses correspondances sonores 
qui font l'harmonie du vers, M.G. a des pages 
subtiles et dedicates. Peut-etre regretterai-je 
la forme un peu trop systematique de l'expo- 
sition; tout eela est vrai sans doute, je le 
veux; — mais vrai en gros et en general; reduit 
en regies strictes, cela aboutit a condamner des 
vers dont d'autres s'accommoderaient sans au- 
cune gene (Cf. " Vers imparfaitement harmoni- 
eux," p. 417—427) : on peut interjeter appel 
pour des vers comme ceux-ci, dont M.G. de- 
crete " l'harmonie tres difficile a saisir " : 

Comme eux vous iutes pauvre, et comme eux or- 

phelin. . . . 

Et les os des heros blanehissent dans les 

plaines. . . . 

On peut ne pas consentir a mettre sous la rub- 
rique "harmonie tres faible" (p. 425) des 
alexandrins comme: 

Les souffles de la nuit flottaient sur Galgala. . . . 

ou parmi les vers d' " harmonie presque nulle " 
(p. 427) : 

Qui ne livre son front qu' aux baisers des etoiles. . . . 



OU: 



D'une blanche lueur la clairiere est baignee. . . . 

Mais aussi pourquoi ces vers ne consentent-ils 
pas a se plier au " Systeme " ? 

Et, d'ailleurs, a l'egard de la valeur expres- 
sive des voyelles, sur laquelle M.G. a 6crit tant 
de choses fines et indiscutables, l'expose" n'eut-il 
pas gagne en force persuasive a etre presents 
sous une forme moms systematique et arbi- 
trage? En tout cela, les impressions person- 
nelles de l'auteur n'ont guere moins de place 
que les donnees scientifiques incontestables ; et 
je ne puis m'empecher de relever un mince detail 



qui temoigne de la relativite de telles affirma- 
tions; p. 287, le titre eourant qui etait expres- 
sion de I'admiration devient dans la nouvelle 
Edition, expression de la contemplation et il 
s'agit des memes exemples et des memes com- 
mentaires; a moins d'admettre que "contem- 
plation " et " admiration " sont strictement 
synonymes, faut-il done croire que, de 1904 a 
1913, la valeur expressive des voyelles a evolue, 
— ou tout simplement que de telles conclusions 
n'ont pas la rigueur qu'on veut leur donner ? 

L'ouvrage de M.G. est d'une lecture ex- 
tremement facile et attachante: s'il ne fait 
pas la lumiere decisive sur toutes les lois cachees 
de la versification, il est, pour lire des vers 
frangais et les aimer, pour mieux penetrer "le 
secret profond de l'harmonie qui chante sur 
les levres frangaises depuis mille ans," 5 le 
plus intelligent et le plus delicat des guides. 

Andb6 Morize. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



A Middle English Bibliography — Dates, Dia- 
lects, and Sources of the XII, XIII, and 
XIV Century Monuments and Manuscripts, 
exclusive of the Works of Wyclif, Gower and 
Chaucer and the Documents in the London 
Dialect. Compiled by John Manning 
Booker. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1912. 
8vo., pp. 76. 

Dr. Booker's Bibliography is divided into 
two parts: the first — "Monuments" (pp. 1- 
52) — consists of a list of titles alphabetically 
arranged; the second — " Manuscripts " (pp. 52- 
76) — consists of a list of the manuscripts in 
which the material is preserved. It would have 
been of assistance to those who use this book, 
if the compiler had stated in definite terms the 
principles which governed him in admitting 
or excluding material. As nearly as one can 
judge from examining the lists themselves 
these principles were as follows : 

"Gaston Paris. Preface de la trad, franc, du 
Vers franoais de Tobler. 
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1. Unprinted documents are not included, 
nor are references added to still imprinted 
manuscripts of texts included in his lists. 

2. The date of the earliest extant manuscript 
rather than that of the composition of the 
text is taken as the basis. This means that 
fourteenth century material which occurs only 
in manuscripts subsequent to 1400 is ignored, 1 
while in the case of a document preserved in 
fifteenth century as well as fourteenth century 
manuscripts, the latter alone are recorded. 

3. Similarly, in applying the test of dialect 
in order to exclude documents within the Lon- 
don district, the dialect of the scribe, not that 
of the author, is the determining factor. Ac- 
cordingly, Adam Davy's Dreams, even though 
composed at London, is admitted because the 
manuscript in which it is contained was written 
outside the precincts of this dialect. On the 
other hand, in repeated instances texts com- 
posed in other dialects are denied a place for 
the reason that they are preserved in manu- 
scripts of the district of London. 

It is easy to understand how this method 
came to be adopted when one notes Dr. Book- 
er's statement in the Preface, that the Bibli- 
ography was originally designed for his own 
use in connection with his work on a purely 
linguistic problem. Nevertheless, the system 
has obvious disadvantages for those whose pri- 
mary interest may be in the texts themselves 
rather than in the dialect color given to them 
by the scribes who copied them. Such persons 
will not easily be reconciled to the omission of 
the large amount of fourteenth century mate- 
rial which happens to be preserved in manu- 
scripts after 1400. 

Anyone who undertakes to draw up a list of 
Middle English compositions will find in the 
short poems his most vexing problem. Shall 
the title of each of these poems be listed, or 
shall a collection of these poems included in a 
single manuscript be treated as a unit? Dr. 
Booker wavers between the two methods. The 

'Dr. Booker relaxes this rule by admitting three 
15th century mss. — Harl. 4196, Cott. Gallia E. ix, 
and Egerton 927. But if all 14th century material 
preserved in manuscripts later than 1400 had been 
included his list would have been greatly extended. 



Five Joys of the Virgin and the XI Pains of 
Hell, in Jesus College ms. 29 are entered as 
separate titles, but the rest of the contents of 
the manuscript — including the important Prov- 
erbs of Alfred, — are grouped under the title, 
"An Old English Miscellany." As the result 
of this arrangement one who consults the Bibli- 
ography for information concerning a particu- 
lar piece of verse is likely to meet with diffi- 
culty. The poem which he seeks may be regis- 
tered under its proper title, but it is more likely 
to be concealed in some of the numerous col- 
lections. And it may not occur to everyone in 
quest of The Land of Cohaygne, for example, 
to look for it under the heading, " Die Kildare 
Gedichte." 

The manuscripts cited in his list of docu- 
ments are only those from which the text in 
question has already been printed. Even these, 
however, are not always registered. The Poema 
Morale has also been printed from Egerton ms. 
613 (Pumivall, Early Eng. Poems, pp. 22-34; 
Old Eng. Horn. I, 288 ff.), Jesus College Ox- 
ford ms. 29 (Old Eng. Misc., pp. 58-71), and 
McClean ms. 123 (A. C. Paues, Anglia XXX, 
217 ff.), though none of these manuscripts is 
mentioned. Under Cursor Mundi, not only are 
the three fifteenth century manuscripts— Trin- 
ity, Fairfax, and Bedford — ignored, but also 
the fourteenth century Gottingen ms. 

In citing editions of the texts included in 
his list Dr. Booker makes no attempt at com- 
pleteness. Ordinarily, he gives reference to 
only a single edition of the text. Thus, under 
Athelston the edition in Englische Studien is 
cited, but the print in Reliquiae Antiquae II. 
85 ff. is ignored. Mall's edition of the Har- 
rowing of Hell is the only one cited, the texts 
printed by Collier, Halliwell, Laing, and Bbd- 
deker are ignored, and a reference to Hulme'a 
edition is introduced under " Date of Original." 
Under Havelok one finds a citation of Skeaf s 
Clarendon Press edition, but no mention of his 
E. E. T. S. edition. Holthausen's edition is 
casually mentioned in the authorities to the dia- 
lect of the poem. Lack of space prevents fur- 
ther illustration of this point. 

Dr. Booker would have saved himself from 
error more than once by consulting the descrip- 
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tions in the published catalogues of manu- 
scripts. For example, he would have discov- 
ered that "Laud I. 74" and "Laud 622," 
which he enters as separate manuscripts, are 
merely the earlier and later designations of the 
same codex — which is properly known as " Laud 
Misc. 622." Again, Dr. James's Catalogue of 
the Trinity College Cambridge Mss. (1900) 
would have enabled him to identify as ms. B. 
14. 39 the manuscript which he refers to 
vaguely as " Trinity Cbr." (p. 24). He would 
have learned further that instead of being 
" Now lost," this manuscript was recovered in 
1896. The manuscript entered as "Bodleian 
9995 (formerly Tanner 169*)" is incorrectly 
designated : Tanner 169* is its present press- 
mark, and 9995 is its number in the Summary 
Catalogue. The manuscript cited as "Bod- 
leian Additional 30519 " is actually Bodl. ms. 
Eng. poet. f. 2; 30519 being the Summary 
Catalogue number. 

Again in the dates which he assigns to manu- 
scripts, Dr. Booker sometimes falls into error 
through neglecting recent authorities, as will 
be seen from the following enumeration, in 
which the opinion of recent authorities [brack- 
eted] are contrasted with Dr. Booker's dates: 

Addit 10036; 2nd half xiv. [xv cent.— 
Ward, Cat. of Rom. I, 187 ; beg. of xv— Her- 
bert, Titus and Yespas.~\ 

Addit 22283 ; no date given. [" 1380-1400 " 
— Cat. of Rom. I, 763.] 

Arundel 57; 1340. ["About 1350"— Cat. 
of Rom. I, 307.] 

Arundel 292 ; about middle of xiii. [" Late 
xiii "—Cat. of Rom. I, 163.] 

Harl. 3954; xiv. ["About 1420"— Furni- 
vall, Pol. Rel. and Love Poems (rev. ed.) p. 
238.] 

Laud Misc. 622; 1380-1400. ["About 
1400 " — Herbert, Titus and Vespas.] 

Cott. ms. Otho C. xiii; 3rd quarter xiii. 
[" Late xiii or early xiv " — Cat. of Rom. I, 
271.] 

Eoyal 12. C. xii ; Eeign of Bdw. II. [" About 
1340 "—Cat. of Rom. I, 316.] 

Sloane 1044; xiv. ["xvth cent."— Cat. of 
Rom. I, 489.] 



Cott. ms. Tib. E. vii ; about 1350. [" About 
1400 "—Cat. of Rom. II, 740.] 

Camb. Univ. Gg. 1. 1 ; 2nd half xiii. [" First 
third of xiv "—P. Meyer, Romania XV, 283.] 

Cott. ms. Vitell. D. iii; 2nd half xiii. 
[" xivth cent."— Cat. of Rom. I, 716.] 

In compiling a list of Middle English docu- 
ments it was probably inevitable that there 
should be some omissions. I cite below printed 
texts which do not appear in Dr. Booker's reg- 
ister — omitting, of course, those which have 
been printed since 1907, the date at which his 
compilation ceased: 

Holy-Rood Tree (ms. Bodl. 343, ed. Napier, 

E. E. T. S., Or. Ser. 103). 
Metrical Homilies (Royal Coll. of Phys. ms. 

Edinb. ed. Small 1862 ; this text is noted 

in the ms. list but is ignored in the list of 

documents). 
Life of Thomas a Beket (Harl. ms. 2277. ed, 

W. H. Black, Percy Soc. LIX). 
Titus and Vespasian (earliest MS. Laud Misc. 

622 — the same which contains Adam Davy 

and King Alisaunder — ed. J. A. Herbert. 

Eoxburghe Club, 1905). 
Speculum Vitae (an important poem pre- 
served in 32 mss.; first 370 lines printed 

Eng. Stud. VII, 468 ff.). 
Lay-Folk's Catechism (ed. H. E. Nolloth, 

E. E. T. S., Or. Ser. 118). 
Creed and Paternoster (Harl. ms. 3724, ed. 

Rel. Antiq. I, 57). 
Interludium de Clerico et Puelh (B. M. 

Addit. ms. 23,986, ed. Rel. Antiq. I, 145, 

Chambers, Med. Stage, App. U, W. Heuser, 

Anglia XXX, 306-19). 
Pater Noster and Ave (Camb. TJn. Hh. 6. 11, 

ed. Rel. Antiq. I, 169). 
Creed, Paternoster, etc. (Caius Coll. Camb. 

ms., ed. Rel. Antiq. I, 169). 
Poetical Scraps (Harl. MS. 2316, ed. Rel. 

Antiq. II, 119). 
Caiphas (Sloane ms. 2478, ed. Rel. Antiq. 

II, 241). 
Herebert's Hymns and Antiphons (Phillips 

ms. 8336, ed. Rel. Antiq. I, 86 and II, 

225). 
Fragmentary Lyrics (Coll. of Arms ms. 

xxvii, ed. Rel. Ant. I, 19-20). 
" Wyth was his halude brest," etc. (ms. Ecc. 

Dun. A. iii. 12, ed. Pol. Rel. and Love 

Poems, rev. ed., p. 243). 
Short Relig. Poems from MS. Harl. 7322 (ed. 

Pol. Rel. and Love Poems, rev. ed., pp. 

249 ff.). 
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Also, in view of the fact that Kindheit Jesu 
(Harl. 3954) is included, it is surprising to 
note the omission of other pieces in the same 
manuscript, e. g., " Films Regis Mortuus est " 
(Pol. Bel. and Love Poems, pp. 238-242) and 
the "ABC Poem on the Passion" (Ibid. 271- 
278). 

Carleton Brown. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Daun Gebveys 
Readers of the Miller's Tale will recall that 
the offended lover hastened aeross the street 
in the dead of night to a blacksmith's shop, 
where he found 

A smith men cleped daun Gerveys, 
That in his forge smithed plough-harneys; 
He sharpeth shaar and culter bisily. 1 

One might think that Chaucer here was in- 
dulging in a bit of poetic fancy, and sacrificing 
truth to the exigencies of fiction, if we hadn't a 
splendid bit of testimony to support the con- 
trary. In 1394 the reputable blacksmiths of 
London petitioned the mayor "by reason of 
the great nuisance, noise and alarm experienced 
in divers ways by the neighbors around their 
dwellings," that no one in the future should 
work by night, but only from daylight until 9 
p. M., except between November and February, 
when the hours were to be from 6 a. m. to 
8 p. m. 2 Whether or not blacksmith shops were 
open at night in the 14th century may be of 
little importance to the student of Chaucer; 
that this passage beautifully illustrates Chau- 
cer's contemporaneousness is significant. 



Harvard University. 



E. P. KUHL. 



1 Canterbury Tales (Oxford edition) A 3761-63. 

"Riley, Memorials of London, etc. (London, 
1868), pp. 537 ff. Cf. T. C. Noble, A Brief Bistory 
of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers, London, 
1351-1889 (London, 1889), p. 62. Both of these 
authorities refer to Letter-Book H (Ed. R. R. 
Sharpe, London, 1907), fol. ccxcii, but the editor 
apparently has omitted it. 



Recovered Likes op Ben Jonson 

Readers of Ben Jonson will be pleased to 
learn that no. xii of The Forest need no longer 
be considered fragmentary. The poem is ad- 
dressed to Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland, and 
in the Folio of 1616 consists of ninety-two and 
one-half lines. At the end, Jonson added the 
words : " The rest is lost." A few weeks ago 
I turned up the missing portion in Harl. MS. 
4064, f. 243 verso. I give the passage just as 
it stands there, except that I have expanded 
one contraction and placed in brackets for the 
sake of clearness a line or two from the Folio. 
Of course we cannot be certain that the text is 
just as Jonson would have printed it, and in 
the first ninety-two lines the MS. shows a num- 
ber of variations from the Folio, though none 
of great importance. 

[Moods, which the god-like Sydney oft did prove, 
And your brave friend, and mine so well did love, 
Who wheresoere he bo] on what deare coast, 
now thinking on you though to England lost 
ffor that firme grace he holdes in your regard 
I that am gratefull for him have prepard, 
This hastie sacrifice wherein I reare 
A vow, as new and ominous as the yeare 
before his swift and circled race be run 
my best of wishes ; may you beare a sonne. 

The attempt to date this piece offers a very 
pretty little problem. The poem would cer- 
tainly seem to have been begun about New 
Year's, since the opening lines evidently con- 
tain allusions to the practice of distributing 
presents of gold and plate on the first of Janu- 
ary. But it need not have been completed im- 
mediately, for, though intended quite clearly 
as some kind of memorial or anniversary gift to 
Lady Rutland, to whom Jonson says he is send- 
ing it instead of gold, yet her birth-day (the 
31st of January) and the anniversary of her 
marriage, which took place shortly before the 
fifth of March, form, together with New Year's, 
a triad of important days occurring within a 
short period, and Jonson may very well have 
intended the fairly long poem to serve as a 
memorial present for all three. If we may then 



